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GENERAL  REPORT 

REGARDING  THE 

SWISS  UNIONS  OF  Y0UN&  MERCHANTS, 

THEIR  NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


When  our  country,  little  Switzerland,  also  enters  the  lists 
in  the  great  tournament,  where  the  genius  of  man  is  to  be  the 
victor,  exhibiting  the  produce  of  her  own  industry  and  intelligence, 
it  will  be  permitted  to  claim  a modest  corner  for  show  in  behalf 
of  all  the  endeavours  and  practical  results  effected  by  the  activity 
of  the  Swiss  Unions  of  young  merchants,  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  general  improvement.  We  shall  try,  therefore,  to  unfold  a 
short  and  perspicuous  roll,  containing  a sketch  of  what  the 
younger  members,  belonging  to  a rank  of  society  that  in  the 
newer  decenniums  has  contrived  to  become  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  have  succeeded  to 
do,  l)y  their  own  inducement  and  strength,  for  mercantile  im- 
provement especially,  as  well  as  for  general  knowledge  and  their 
position  in  life,  in  correspondence  with  the  facts,  recommending 
those  unions  of  a younger  date.  The  reason,  why  we  \enture  to 
appear  111  the  publicity  of  so  grand  an  extent,  as  the  International 
exhibition  of  the  World  will  command,  and  we  showino-  but 
modest  results,  it  is,  not  to  pride  ourselves  with,  and  to  boast  of 
om-  own  Ideas  and  their  practical  result,.,  but  the  intention  to 
demomstrate  m the  face  of  our  older  and  younger  members  of  the 
same  calling,  what  fruits  can  be  produced  by  united  power,  by 
an  honest  will  and  untlinching  con, .fancy,  even  where  society  and 


the  state  will  take  less  care  of,  and  put  only  a secondary  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  a merchant. 

By  no  means,  we  disguise  the  fact  from  our  view  that  a 
great  deal  of  imperfection  still  adheres  to  what  we  could  attain, 
caused  hy  temporary  relaxation  of  our  activity,  hy  local  and 
individual  circumstances,  and  by  wliatever  names  all  the  internal 
and  external  difficulties  and  obstacles  may  l)e  called ; hut  there 
are  not  fifteen  years  past,  since  the  first  section  of  our  Union 
sprung  to  life,  and,  who  will  deny  it  that  our  young  people  have 
taken  hard  pains  to  fill  up  empty  intervals  in  their  knowledge, 
and,  though  many  things  still  remain  to  he  improved  and  to  he 
extended,  we  can,  guided  hy  our  experiences  lately  made,  confide 
them  to  the  future  with  full  trust. 

After  these  introductory  observations,  in  order  to  show  the 
nature  of  our  Unions  more  clearly,  we  will  take  a brief  glance  at 
the  mental  claims  and  requests,  addressed  to  a merchant  now-a- 
days  and  not  forget  the  means,  being  in  his  hands,  to  promote 
his  own  cultivation. 

Commerce,  in  our  present  days,  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  former  times  not  only  hy  its  modern  grand  extent  and  variety, 
hut  has  become,  as  it  were,  more  democratic  in  its  nature,  i.  e. 
a matter  which  formerly  was  the  monopoly  of  a few  rich  families, 
has,  in  some  manner  turned  to  he  the  the  common-wealth  of  all. 

Merchants’  families  of  former  times,  when  the  occupation 
of  the  father  generally  was  left  a bequest  to  the  son,  there  were 
means  enough  to  bring  the  breeding  of  their  sons  to  perfection, 
without  any  public  establishments,  hy  the  assistance  of  tutors, 
or,  hy  sending  them  abroad  for  a longer  stay  in  foreign  parts,  in 
order  to  become  efficient  members  of  their  rank.  The  officials, 
in  the  contrary,  were  merely  officials,  and  were  doomed  to  remain 
\ so,  and,  supposing  there  were  some  exceptions,  they  only  prove 
that,  now  and  then,  an  individual,  unsupported  hy  funds  or  the 
influence  of  a rich  family,  may  have  forced  up  his  way  to  a higher 
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station,  but  such^  instances  are  rather  too  rarely  sprinkled  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  a rule. 

Formerly,  an  apprentice  was  desired  only  to  know,  how  to 
read,  to  write  and,  if  possible,  to  be  a tolerably  good  hand  at 
accounts,  in  every  thing  and  anything  else,  he  could  and  would 
be  trusted  with,  he  was  mechanically  schooled  by  practice. 

At  present,  everything  looks  different.  On  one  side  the  great 
development  of  commerce,  traffic  afid  industry  have  destroyed  the 
power  of  monopoly.  With  the  privileges  of  birth  and  authority  of 
person  no  merchant  has  got  a wide  range ; assiduity  and  ability 
are  weighing  alone  in  the  scale.  Freedom  in  commerce  and  trade, 
allied  with  free  competition  have  smoothed  down  the  path  to 
struggling  genius,  and,  lifted  up  by  schools  of  great  improvement 
and  educational  establishments  of  every  sort  and  style,  a crowd 
from  below  begins  to  work  its  way  upwards,  entering  the  arena 
of  commerce  and  trade,  in  order  to  get  higher  and  higher  among 
the  ranks  of  respected  members  of  the  mercantile  class,  by  the 
exertion  of  strict  and  undefatigable  labour. 

In  consequence  of  the  alteration  and  the  extent,  commerce 
and  industry  have  undergone  and  Avon,  the  three  elementary  attri- 
butes of  reading,  Avriting  and  ciphering  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered in  that  short  scoped  sense  of  vieAv,  as  in  former  times. 

Beading , in  our  present  days,  does  not  only  mean  the  art 
of  understanding  what  is  written  doAvn  or  printed,  but  of  taking 
up  and  conceiving  clearly  Avhatever  gets  in  connexion  Avith  com- 
merce. Geography,  History  of  Commerce,  Arithmetics,  the  modern 
dimensions  of  traffic,  giant-like,  with  all  their  manifold  sub- 
divisions, rail-roads , navigation  , the  post  and  the  telegraph, 
etc.  etc.,  all  those  things  the  merchant  must  needs  bmw,  and  has 
to  become  conversant  with,  in  a higher  or  lesser  degree. 

Writing  also  does  not  only  mean,  for  the  official,  the  capacity 
of  penning  doAvn  in  a pretty  and  correct  style  anything  his  em- 
ployer or  superior  has  been  dictating ; but  in  every  single  case, 
may  it  be  part  of  a more  important  or  more  simple  correspon- 
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dence,  to  know  exactly  what  is  to  he  done  now  in  the  interest  of 
the  business.  Our  present  course  of  affairs  has  no  time  left,  to 
acquire  such  requisitions  in  the  stabile  manner,  almost  got  by 
inheritance,  as  formerly.  After  a brief  instruction,  Ave  are  in  need 
of  the  ability  of  expressing  our  thoughts  with  speed  in  Avriting. 

Being  a good  hand  at  accounts,  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
day , does  not  only  mean  the  skill  of  mastering  the  four  species 
of  arithmetics,  hoAA^ever  necessary  tliey  Avill  be  in  forming  the 
fundaments  of  mercantile  calculation.  But,  not  only  Avith  numbers 
Ave  have  to  calculate;  we  must  also  do  so  Avith  proportions,  notions 
and  circumstances , all  of  those  things  being  subject  to  a quick 
change  in  our  aera  of  steam. 

After  the  sound  of  the  words , all  claims  on  mercantile 
knoAvledge  and  ability  are  pretty  much  the  same,  as  they  Avere 
in  former  times ; but  in  reality  they  are  of  quite  another  and  far 
more  extended  signification. 

Hoav  is  it  now  Avith  the  means,  an  incipient  merchant  pos- 
sesses, for  acquiring  tlie  abilities,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  above 
said  claims  ? 

The  establishments  for  education  in  SAvitzerland , from 
elementary  schools  up  to  the  Universities , are  an  eloquent 
testimony  how  much  our  people,  as  Avell,  as  the  authorities  re- 
presenting them,  have  an  anxious  care  for  cultivating  schools  and 
educating  the  citizens  of  our  country;  but,  to  us  it  appears, 
commerce  and  industrial  branches,  the  head  props  of  SAvitzerland 
beyond  any  question,  will  not  find  their  proper  consideration. 
Technical  branches,  men  of  learning,  even  common  trade  and 
liandicraft  have  been  luckily  favored  with  many  institutions, 
created  under  great  expenses.  Commerce  and  industrial  branches, 
hoAvever,  are  looking  out  in  vain  for  means,  such  as  they  are 
granted  to  other  lines  of  business.  Within  some  cantons, 
there  are  mercantile  divisions,  as  they  are  called,  in  more 
advanced  schools,  but  not  in  so  great  a number  as  to  have  an 
influence  on  so  many  applicants,  nor  are  their  doctrines  of  a specific 
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mercantile  character.  Mercantile  schools,  properly  termed  so,  we 
do  not  know  in  Switzerland,  up  to  the  present  hour.  We  must 
confess,  however,  not  to  lay  a great  stress  on  such  schools  of 
commerce,  or  » mercantile  divisions«,  although  we  do  not  under- 
rate their  value.  After  our  opinion,  schools  for  general  improve- 
raent,  as  they  are  called , seem  to  our  view  as  important , if  not 
even  more  so,  than  real  Commercial  Institutions  of  a higher  sort. 
The  latter  are  only  of  use  to  a small  numher  of  commercial  can- 
didates, whilst  an  overwhelming  majority  , liable  to  local , finan- 
cial, or  personal  circumstances,  are  wholly  excluded.  Those  schools 
for  general  improvement  are  intended  to  fill  up  that  want,  and, 
besides  a practical  tuition,  afforded  to  the  young  apprentice  in 
business,  he  may  complete  and  enlarge  his  theoretical  knowledge, 
which  he  had  brought  over  from  school,  and  he  may  be  induced 
to  those  branches  of  commerce  and  traffic  to  which  he  had  been 
a stranger  hitherto  , having  had  no  interest  for  them , till  his 
choice  of  a profession  was  decided. 

The  working  field  for  schools  of  this  character  is  great  and 
beset  with  difficulties,  not  only  from  the  diversity  of  sciences  to 
be  taught , but  also  from  the  great  number  of  those  young  men, 
whose  farther  improvement  will  appear  an  absolute  necessity  to 
them,  and  even  a vital  question. 

And  now  we  are  arrived  at  our  cardinal  point,  to  show,  how 
those  young  people  , induced  by  motives  of  their  own,  supported 
by  their  own  strength  and,  tor  the  most  part,  by  their  own  funds, 
are  associating  in  crowds  in  order  to  attain,  by  their  united  labour, 
what  had  been  denied  to  them  from  their  way  of  business,  and 
could  not  have  been  granted  to  them  by  the  state. 

The  7.  of  March  in  Zurich , the  first  union  of  young  mer- 
chants was  founded,  followed  the  18.  of  Nov.  by  that  of  Berne, 
and  soon  after  almost  in  every  town  of  Switzerland , carrying  on 
a more  important  trade.  All  these  unions  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciple, viz. 
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n.  Improvement  of  a young  merchant  in  a mercantile  point 
of  view  ay  well  as  in  general  science  by  the  institution  of  linguistic 
courses,  dissertations,  lectures,  prize-tlienies,  and  the  suitply  of  a 
library  etc. 

h.  Promoting  good  fellowship  and  a social  intercourse  of 
gentle  character  among  the  members,  by  tlie  foundation  of  several 
clubs  within  tlie  union,  I)y  introducing  evening  parties,  cultiva- 
ting songs  etc. 

Let  us  consider,  liow  these  princi[des  had  been  brought  to 
life,  regarding  first  of  all 

SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITY. 

Following  the  principle  that  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
forms  an  indispensable  accomplishment, 

UUK  LINGUISTIC  COUKSES 

have  been  constituted  to  represent  our  main  activity.  Tlie  head- 
languages  of  the  world,  as  being  taught  in  the  different  sections, 
are  English,  French  and  Italian,  occasionally  in  some  or  other 
section,  Spanish  too;  whilst  in  French  Switzerland,  as  a matter 
of  course,  French  is  superseded  by  the  ( Jermau  language. 

It  would  lead  ns  too  far  olf,  if  we  were  to  take  into  minute 
consideration  every  one  of  tliose  matters;  we  refer  to  Tab.  13. 
affording  a truer  report,  than  many  words  could  do ; ivhereat 
it  may  be  permitted  to  throw  out  some  liints,  respecting  the  chief 
systems  of  getting  on  with  those  languages. 

In  the  beginning,  when  all  the  unions,  even  those  grown 
more  numerous  of  late,  had  only  to  show  a limited  number  of 
members,  it  was  necessary,  from  the  small  number  of  applicants 
and  the  scarcity  of  financial  fnnds,  to  establish  one  class,  or  at 
best  of  two  to  three  classes,  and  to  assign  to  each  one  lesson  only 
a week,  or  exceptionally  two.  The  expenses  were  defrayed 
exclusively  by  the  common  funds  of  the  union,  so  that  the  mem- 
l)ers,  participating  of  the  courses,  were  obliged  to  pay  their 
regular  contributions  to  the  common  funds  of  the  union,  and  not 
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a farthing  more.  But  the  larger  any  siicli  union  grew  up,  the  less 
sufficient  became  the  quality  of  their  linguistic  instructions,  for 
with  an  auditory  of  20,  30  to  40  persons,  the  most  clever  teacher 
could  not  do  much,  and  fi’om  the  part  of  his  scholars  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  their  zeal  began  to  slacken,  considering, 
that  all  was  to  he  done  besides  and  after  the  daily  business,  in 
the  later  part  of  the  evening,  Avhen  the  day’s  heat  and  labour 
were  over  at  last.  By  and  Ijy,  the  necessity  was  found  out  to 
adopt  the  system  of  dividing  the  classes  into  smaller  ones,  and 
the  expenses,  by  this  method  more  and  more  increasing,  were  to 
be  defrayed  under  the  participation  of  all  the  constituent  members 
of  a class.  The  introduction  of  tliis  system,  prevailing  up  to  this 
very  day,  nobody  has  regretted  as  yet,  because  in  smaller  classes, 
greater  attention  can  be  paid  to  every  individual,  and  the  Union, 
contributing  enormously  in  proportion  to  its  slender  means  and 
resources,  is  warranted  to  do  so,  these  contributions  being  well 
and  duly  applied.  From  the  mass  of  numbers,  ready  to  our  com- 
mand, we  point  out  only  one  remarkal)le  instance,  showing  most 
clearly,  what  an  influence  the  present  system  of  our  linguistic 
courses  has  had  on  the  financial  operations  of  our  Unions.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  the  dates,  respecting  the  section  of  Zurich. 


Year. 

Number  of 

Total 

Expenses 

Expenses  of 

Lessons. 

Expenses 

of  the  Union. 

tlie  participants. 

1867/68 

165 

fr, 

. 728.50 

fr.  728.50 

fr.  — 

1868/69 

1026 

» 

2398.75 

» 1258.25 

» 1140.50 

1873/74 

2173 

» 

6164.50 

» 2297.95 

» 3866.55 

1867/68  being  the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  1868/69 
being  the  first  of  the  new  one. 


Besides  the  linguistic  courses,  in  most  of  the  Sections  there 
also  exist,  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  quite  regularly,  courses 
for  book-keeping,  mercantile  reckoning,  doctrine  of  the  Law  for 
bills  of  Exchange,  mercantile  geography  etc.  Those  sciences  afford 
an  ac-complishment  very  welcome  to  him,  who  in  the  practical 
course  of  his  own  business  met  with  no  opportunity  of  getting 
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acquainted  Avitli  tlieni,  and  values  them  mncli  as  a finishing  way 
to  his  mercantile  (inalification. 

Another  main  spring  of  commercial  but  no  less  of  universal, 
scientific  accomplishments  is  derived  from  the  discourses  of 
Professors,  Lecturers  etc.,  Members  of  Universities  or  other  learned 
bodies,  who  lil)ei-ally  provide  most  of  our  sections  with  the  lore 
of  their  knowdedge,  men  wdio  wdth  their  talents  and  breeding  are 
entitled  foremost  to  vivify  and  to  execute  the  demand  of  the 
principle,  by  wdiich  a merchant  is  ordered  to  be  not  only  a man 
of  business,  but  also  a citizen  and  cultivator  of  humanity. 

AVe  meet  therefore  in  our  rooms  with  eloquent  discourses 
on  Universal  History,  History  of  fine  Arts,  Literature,  Natural 
History  etc.,  and  he  wdio  will  take  pains  to  peruse  the  contents 
of  our  journal,  the  organ  of  the  mercantile  Union  of  Zurich,  called 
» Progress « (Der  Portschritt),  Iteing  added  to  our  other  reports, 
will  get  the  conviction  that  our  Unions  do  not  exert  their  care 
only  for  satisfying  the  professional  wvants  of  instruction,  but  also 
for  those  of  a higher  line,  the  instruction  of  tHe  mind,  far  above 
the  common  level  of  an  every  day  counting-house-man,  and  that 
they  do  so  after  their  utmost  possibility. 

Besides  the  discourses,  the  » debating  parties*  spend  their 
evenings  in  taking  a prominent  part,  offering  an  opportunity  to 
the  young  merchant-apprentice  of  obtaining  advice  from  his  older 
and  more  experienced  companions,  of  receiving  information  about 
the  varied  circumstances  of  mercantile  intercourse,  solutions  of 
rising  demands  and  questions,  springing  up  from  the  life  of 
business  etc.  Those  discussions  are,  in  general,  of  great  advantage 
to  get  young  peojtle  used  to  a regular  form  of  thinking,  and  to 
make  them  confident  enough  in  daring  to  speak  before  a greater 
number  of  persons,  an  art  that  may  turn  out  to  be  of  good  use 
to  them  in  business,  or  in  the  private  affairs  of  after  life.  A 
Merchant  must  be  capable  of  expressing  his  opinions  in  a manner, 
easily  intelligible,  and  perspicuously  and  succinctly  termed, 
when  opi)Osite  others,  in  conversation.  Shyness  and  sheepishness, 
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the  effects  of  an  awkward  style  of  speaking,  will  ever  be  of  great 
disadvantage  to  the  merchant  no  less  than  to  any  other,  entering 
the  public  intercourse. 

The  Library  and  the  Reading-Circle  are  help-mates  in  both 
the  above  named  directions,  and,  from  Tab.  C.  we  perceive  that 
our  unions  also  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  this  respect, 
although  their  funds  and  means  remained  in  this  or  the  other 
place  rather  weak  and  insufficient. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  sections  amounts  to  58(35, 
V3  of  which  Ave  may  term  to  be  filled  Avith  specific  mercantile 
contents , the  I’emaining  third  is  representing  the  different 
branches  of  universal  literature. 

In  the  daily  papers  and  journals  Ave  discover  a similar  pro- 
portion; specific  communications  of  the  commercial  press  and 
universal  intelligence  of  the  great  political  papers  , going  hand 
in  hand. 

Prize-Tasks  afford  an  extended  arena,  they  are  solutions  l)y 
Avay  of  Avriting  about  (jnestions  proposed ; successful  answers  being 
crowned  with  prizes  , as  circumstances  Avill  permit.  Here , Ave 
cannot  deny  it,  is  a sore  point  in  many  of  our  sections ; that  field 
being  not  so  much  attended  to,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
number  of  our  members.  Tab.  C represents  the  detailed  list  of 
the  competitions  of  our  Unions  in  this  branch,  and  Ave  must 
regret  our  not  being  able  to  shoAV  up  a greater  one ; 
nevertheless,  Ave  dare  affirm  that  the  exertions  to  impart  more 
life  and  a better  result  to  this  branch  of  our  activity,  Avill  not 
remain  fruitless. 

Respecting  the  knoAvledge  of  Avares  and  rarv  materials,  our 
unions  are  not  idle,  several  of  them  being  in  possession  of  ample 
collections  of  patterns  and  samples,  and  aAvarding  an  occasion 
to  our  younger  members,  to  acquire  sound  notions,  if  not  a 
systematic  intelligence,  combined  with  an  inducement  to  further 
study. 
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The  second  principle,  forming  the  basis  of  our  Unions,  to 
promote  good  fellowship  and  asocial  intercourse  of  gentle  character 
among  the  members,  compels  us  to  more  brevity.  We  think,  a 
description  of  our  little  festivals  will  not  be  of  peculiar  interest 
to  any  of  our  readers ; we  beg,  however,  to  prove  our  title  to 
such  amusements  and  to  a gentle  intercourse  and  social  pleasures, 
in  the  interest  of  our  Unions.  When  everything  in  this  sublunary 
Avorld,  if  taken  up  only  partial-minded,  and  undiversified,  will 
soon  lose  its  charm,  and  cannot  satisfy  any  man’s  heart  and  mind 
for  a longer  period,  it  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  free  and 
independent  Unions  of  younger  people.  To  grant  only  a serious 
activity  to  our  sections,  as  Ave  have  tried  to  sketch  it,  Avould  turn 
out  to  be  a vain  pursuit,  our  Unions  Avould  soon  be  withering  and 
decaying,  and  if  there  were  any  life  left  in  them,  it  would  linger 
like  that  of  a sapless  and  poAverless  plant,  but  never  it  would 
groAv  up  Avith  such  promising  l)lossoms,  as  we  now  see  them  before 
our  eyes.  He  who  thinks  a young  merchant,  besides  his  business- 
Avork  must  devote  all  his  leisure  hours  Avith  hard  labour  to  his 
farther  cultivation,  will  find  himself  greatly  mistaken.  Our 
Unions  therefore  do  not  think  it  amiss,  but  apply  some  care,  for 
this  very  reason,  to  cultivate  the  more  serene  part  of  our  social 
life,  by  the  introduction  of  singing,  music,  dramatic  performances 
etc.,  and  their  reward  is,  to  obtain  a pleasant  change,  by 
inspiring  all  our  members  through  the  means  of  some  offered 
recreation  and  refreshment  with  new  vigour  and  new  zeal  for  the 
principal  object,  which  is  their  serious  activity.  Any  description 
of  our  festive  occasions  we  omit ; any  one,  feeling  a special  interest 
for  them,  may  find  the  details  in  our  annual  reports,  which  we 
likeAvise  enclose. 

After  having  delineated  the  activity  of  our  Unions  in  their 
characteristic  traces,  we  may  be  permitted  also  to  make  our 
administration  and  finances  the  subject  of  a short  review. 

All  the  Unions  adhere  to  the  principle  of  self -government 
strictly  and  unalterably,  their  chief  authority  is  represented  by 
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the  Union  itself,  assembled  in  a general  meeting ; the  admini- 
stration is  in  the  hands  of  a Committee,  elected  by  the  Union  from 
its  own  members,  consisting  of  five,  seven,  nine,  in  some  places, 
even  of  eleven  officials,  whose  time  of  office  expires  after  a year 
generally,  but  under  the  condition  of  their  being  able  to  be 
reelectedinageneral  meeting,  which  is  to  be  convened  on  purpose 
of  the  election,  every  year. 

This  committee  is  the  real  soul,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  Union ; 
upon  their  successful  choice  the  growing  up  and  welfare  of  the 
Union  essentially  depends,  and,  for  the  most  part  in  such  towns, 
where  a greater  number  of  senior  members  is  missing,  to  support 
the  Committee  by  their  experience,  zeal  and  infiuence  — a circum- 
stance of  value,  favoring  only  a smaller  aggregate  of  our  sections 
at  present. 

The  financial  means  of  our  Unions  are  greatly  diversified, 
as  it  will  be  clearly  perceived  from  Tab.  A.  — As  for  assistance 
from  other  parts,  if  we  may  style  it  so,  no  section  goes  parallel  to 
any  other.  This  assistance  is  granted  by  yearly  contributions  and 
free-gifts,  from  the  mercantile  firms  residing,  who,  more  or  less, 
wherever  a young  merchants’  Union  has  been  opened,  will  give 
their  liberal,  pecuniary  support.  Isolated,  as  the  position  of  our 
Unions  is,  and  their  tasks  being  highly  aimed,  such  a support  is 
of  an  inestimable  value,  proving  at  the  same  time  that  the  entire 
class  of  Swiss  Merchants  acknowledge  and  esteem  our  endeavours 
and  results. 

The  financial  circumstances  of  the  Unions  ofyoung  Merchants 
in  Switzerland  have  been  enlarged  to  considerable  dimensions,  as 
will  be  evidently  proved  by  the  numbers  given  in  Tab.  A. 

Passing  over  to  the  conclusion  of  our  Keport,  we  have  to 
glance  at  another  institution  which,  if  at  present  not  yet  enabled 
to  show  a direct  succession  of  favorable  results,  is  still  of  good 
effect  indirectly,  and  promises  to  become  of  great  importance  for 
our  Unions  in  the  future. 


— i4  — 

We  are  speaking  of  the  Central  Union,  composed  of  the 
different  sections,  and,  at  present,  bearing  the  name  of  »fhe  Siciss 
Union  of  yonuff  Merchants,  v. 

Its  origin  is  to  be  dated  from  the  year  1863,  when  in  Olten 
a meeting  took  place  of  several  sections,  and,  in  consequence  of 
a mutual  discussion,  the  Central  Union  of  that  period  was  elected, 
having  in  view  in  General  Meetings,  every  year,  to  hold  dis- 
cussions on  pending  questions  of  commerce,  followed  l)y  a banket, 
and  tliis  Central  Union  should  become  the  means  of  bringing 
minds  and  talents  into  nearer  contact  Ijy  the  introduction  of 
prize-tasks,  on  themes  proposed  in  a former  meeting.  An  exchange 
of  ideas  might  l>e  ])romoted,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  of  those 
memljers  who  shared  the  same  opinions,  were  to  be  more  closely 
tied. 

Tlie  Central-Union  of  tliis  older  date  does  present  some 
bright  i)ictures,  besides  some  otliers  of  a darker  sliade.  The  prize- 
tasks  of 

»The  Credit  in  Commerce « — »What  principles  and 
circumstances  are  auspicious  for  the  development  of  a sound 
commerce  ?« 

were  certainly  the  best  productions  of  Members  of  our  Unions 
that  ever  have  Imen  furnished  in  this  direction.  Of  a standard 
value  were  those  friendly  connexions,  to  the  entrance  of  which  the 
way  was  paved.  As  for  the  rest,  the  Central  Union  of  older  date 
was  occupied  with  the  constitution  and  revision  of  statutes  and 
regulations,  and  with  the  peculiar  character  of  political  con- 
stellations in  Switzerland,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
latter  also  could  not  but  exert  their  influence  on  the  actings  and 
doings  of  the  Central  Union. 

Unitarian  Tendencies  on  the  one  part,  and  federal  inclinations 
from  tlie  other,  have  often  entered  the  lists,  opposing  eachother; 
the  same,  apparitions  as  they  will  be  noticed  on  the  field  of  politics 
within  the  Imrders  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
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Since  the  8.  June  1873,  when  the  present  Central-Union 
was  founded,  the  statutes  of  which  inclusive  the  documents 
appertaining  thereunto,  we  join  to  this  report,  the  situation  of 
the  matter  has  been  altered.  That  loose  connexion,  the  links  of 
which  were  free  to  move  in  central  affairs  also  after  their  own 
will  and  pleasure,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and,  in  its  stead,  we  have 
a compact  union,  where  the  majority  is  to  be  the  ruler,  leaving 
free-scope,  notwithstanding  it,  to  the  development  of  the  individual 
sections.  We  have  retained  what  was  good  in  that  old  connexion, 
cultivating  still  more  assiduously  the  solution  of  (questions  of 
general  interest.  We  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the 
principle  of  giving  support  to  the  weaker  sections,  according  to 
the  fine  republican  maxim.  One  man  may  stand  up  for  all,  and 
all  for  one.  If  not  all  the  symptoms  are  deceiving,  there  will  in 
a short  time  an  institution  arise,  bound  to  grant  a still  greater 
practical  use  to  the  Unions  of  young  Merchants,  and  to  prove 
itself  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Swiss  and  foreign  commercial  ranks. 

This  institution  is  the  Centi-al  Office  fur  procnriny  mercantile 
situations,  the  establishing  of  which  may  l)e  expected  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  This  office  shall,  l)y  conscientious  and  impartial 
dealing  transact  offers  and  demands,  entering  as  a mediator,  and, 
as  we  have  hinted  at,  it  is  to  become  in  the  lapse  of  time  of  advan- 
tageous assistance  to  the  employer  as  well,  as  to  tlie  employed, 
in  such  a degree  as  any  other  office,  workii  g for  its  o\vn  interest, 
can  never  promise  to  become. 

In  few  words  it  had  already  brielly  l)ee)i  tbrovn  out  that 
our  Unions  are  also  represented  in  the  press,  the  auxiliary  ]>ower 
of  the  present  time.  The  »Fortscbritt«  is  the  Organ  of  the  Section 
of  Zurich.  The  representation  of  the  interests  of  our  unions  in  the 
commercial  world  and  before  the  pul)licity;  the  instruction  of 
our  members  l)y  communications  of  its  own  corresi)ondents  al  troad, 
extracts  of  learned  discourses,  held  in  our  own  rooms  Ijy  men  of 
renowned  literary  character,  infonnations  taken  from  business 
life,  preserving  friendly  connexions  between  the  different  unions 
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and  their  late  meml)ers,  ditfiised  all  over  the  vorld  etc.  are  to 
form  the  principal  ohject  of  onr  jonrnal. 

AVe  ourselves  feel  too  nearly  connected  with  it,  as  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  manner  of  executing  some  ideas  of  the  program ; 
we  must  leave  it  to  him  Avho  will  take  an  interest  therein,  to 
judge  for  himself,  adding  for  that  purpose  a complete  collection 
of  all  the  numbers,  published  since  1.  June  1872. 

Being  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  report,  we  think  to  have 
Ijeen  true  to  our  promise  of  presenting  to  the  view  of  the  reader 
a ])erspicuous  outline,  regarding  the  nature  and  activity  of  onr 
nnions;  tlie  tables  enclosed  contain  details  and  comparisons  of  no 
small  interest,  and  as  a conclusion  we  express  the  hope  that  our 
representation,  here  and  there,  where  some  want  is  felt,  un-satisfied 
by  the  world  of  commerce  and  the  state,  may  act  as  an  inducement 
to  try  and  serve  as  an  ensample. 


FOR  THE  SWISS  UNIONS  OF  YOHNU  MERCHANTS. 


THIE  EUITOUS  OF  THE  ^FOUTSCIIUm's 
liFING  INTlil  STEl)  WITH  THE  COM- 
FOSITKlX  OF  THIS  liEFOIlT. 

H.  Haaiviei;,  F.  Boomer, 

A.  Hefti. 


FOR.  THE  SECTION  OP  ZPRICH : 


FOR  THE  CENTRAL-COMMITTEE; 
THE  FKAESIDENT 

A.  Jkanhenky. 

T HE  S E C li  E T A H V 

Samuel  Holtz. 
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